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has wrought. Failing to do this it is immoral and utterly 
condemnable. 

Now in the first place war is directly opposed to the 
law of love. " Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself" 
is a fundamental principle of rational ethics. Love never 
works harm ; it seeks and accomplishes only good. But 
war, if not the expression of hatred between the contend- 
ing nations, rapidly develops hatred that is passionate 
and pitiless. Meanwhile in its every stage it works harm 
to all concerned. In a word war unjustified by a clear 
moral necessity, is murder, robbery and arson on a colossal 
scale. It is undiscriminating murder. The innocent suffer 
with the constructively guilty, and often the innocent 
suffer the most. 

In the second place, war is enormously prolific of vices 
and crimes. Cruelty, drunkenness and licentiousness 
thrive in camp and field, and spread like a contagious dis- 
ease through communities that are infected by the pres- 
ence of armies. Long after armies are disbanded the 
bad product survives and perpetuates itself. Always the 
morality of civil life is lowered by a war, and at its close, 
and long after, criminal statistics show a marked increase. 
Military life promotes an appalling carelessness of 
human life and great disregard of rights in property. 
Often the forager becomes a thief. Unquestionably there 
has been vast improvement in military discipline in recent 
times and the property and lives of non-combatants are 
much safer now than in former times. But the best that 
can be said is that there has been a reduction of the evils 
incident to war. Those evils cannot be wholly abated 
while war continues to be the means of settling interna- 
tional differences. 

As long as men in uniform are licensed to kill and rob 
and burn, so long will there be a baleful overflow of de- 
structive force, and many men out of uniform will continue 
the habits of vice and crime once formed under the 
assumed exigencies of military campaigns. 

In one word, then, let it be said plainly, that war con- 
tradicts the fundamental principles of morality, often 
stunts or destroys the noblest virtues, promotes the worst 
vices, and retards the moral progress of the species. 

But it is said that war certainly promotesvirtues, such as 
courage and fortitude and self-sacrifice. This is true only 
in a qualified sense. A battle undoubtedly gives scope 
for virtues of a high sort. Many a bloody field has been glo- 
rified by sublimest courage and self-sacrifice. Many soldiers 
have proved themselves heroic and magnanimous in the 
deadly crisis of armed conflict. But war does not make a 
hero out of a poltroon nor a saint out of a dastardly sinner. 
The brave and virtuous man will be a brave and virtuous 
soldier, but there is no power of alchemy in bloody strife 
to transform the base metal of truculence into the gold of 
real courage. Besides, whatever scope war may give for 
chivalric and virtuous action, peace gives wider scope for 
the development and exercise of all virtues. That land is 
unworthy of liberty which ever suffers the memory of its 
patriotic defenders on the field of blood to be forgotten, 
but it is also unworthy and incapable of continued exist- 
ence if it does not produce contestants on the bloodless 
fields of peace whose virtues are quite as high as those 
which shone with transfiguring splendor amidst the murky 
clouds of battle-smoke. 

It is easier to be a good soldier than to be a good citi- 
zen. It is easier to die for one's country in the intoxicat- 
ing enthusiasm of war than it is to live for one's country 



amidst the subtle temptations to self-indulgence or selfish 
ambition in time of peace. Every day of our life brings 
opportunities for heroism. Every sphere of industry gives 
scope for manifold virtues. The world needs men of 
honor and industry and benevolence far more than it needs 
disciplined and skilful soldiers. The faithful citizen, the 
wise philanthropist, the patient scholar, the diligent arti- 
san, the devoted servant of the public good, all these are 
needed on loftier and grander fields of action than were 
ever swept by the armies of a Napoleon or a Von Moltke. 

Let us stand with our faces to the future. " Lebe die 
Zukunft!" War belongs to the past with its long, slow 
struggle out of bestiality and barbarism. With widening 
intelligence men rise to higher planes of endeavor and 
conflict. The brotherhood of man is no longer a dream 
but a begun and growing experience. The nations are 
clasping hands, even here in " the White City," in a firm 
pact of mutual good will and mutual service. The arts 
of peace are driving out the horrid arts of war. East and 
West, North and South, the nations are feeling a common 
impulse. It is the gentle but strong force of universal 
love pulsing from the heart of the Eternal God. 

The Chrisc, who came as the Prince of Peace, at last 
will see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied. Already 
the prophetic eye beholds the dawn of that day 

" When the war-drums throb no longer and the battle-flags are 

furled, 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world." 



THE FRATERNAL UNION OF PEOPLES. 

RY HODGSON PRATT. 

(Paper written by request of the Committee for the Organization 
of the Fifth Universal Peace Congress, held at Chicago.) 

(I.) International Animosities and their Causes. 

(1) When the writer of this paper visited Buda-Pesth 
in order to establish an Arbitration and Peace Society, he 
paid a visit to the Cardinal Archbishop of Hungary, who, 
on learning the object of the interview, at once observed : 
" If you want to get rid of war, you must get rid of the 
hatreds which lie so deep in men's minds." 

There is, undoubtedly, much truth in the Cardinal's 
remark ; and in the former ages of the world's history 
every little tribe of men was animated by hatred against 
other tribes. In due course, however, a better compre- 
hension of wiiat was demanded by self-interest, led the 
hostile tribes to combine in larger groups, and to put 
some limit to their internecine rivalries. They had dis- 
covered that an interchange of services and of products 
was more advantageous than conflict. In fact, men came 
to learn that Trade was more profitable than War. 

In the slow course of time, each race or nation has, 
owing to a thousand influences, acquired certain qualities 
of brain and hand which differentiate it from all the 
others. 

Each, therefore, needs the others, and the latter need 
each, until at last there comes that " unity in diversity" 
which is seen in a Swiss or American Federation, and 
through which men of many languages, religions and 
races constitute a harmonious and prosperous community. 

Unhappily, the world at large is, as yet, far from a 
condition of things like that indicated by such a phrase 
as " The United States of Europe." In that part of the 
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world's surface which we call Europe, we find a number 
of States which claim to be at the head of civilization, 
through the services they have rendered to science and 
religion, through the grandeur of the events through 
which they have passed, and from their immense accumu- 
lation of wealth. Yet, what a condition of barbarism do 
they not present, when we observe the fact that their 
governments are, at this moment, devoting themselves to 
the object of placing twelve millions of armed men in 
battle-array against each other. Wealth, science, 
thought and skill are all devoted, in a supreme degree, 
to the accomplishment of mutual destruction. The 
dearest hopes of mankind, its highest aspirations and its 
greatest interests are here sacrificed to the object of 
making a holocaust of men in the prime of life, the chief 
producers of the national sustenance. In the face of an 
evil so appalling, and so entirely opposed to the moral and 
material interests of humanity, it becomes a solemn duty 
to consider all the causes, direct or indirect, which may 
be at work to produce such a condition of things as we 
now have before us. 

(a) The fact must be clearly recognized that hate, 
mere blind, unreasoning hate, plays a larger part in hu- 
man affairs than is often admitted. Just as between in- 
dividuals or families — even when refined and educated — 
unreasoning antipathy may arise, leading to injustice or 
crime, so it is with nations. Facts are in such a case 
powerless to convince ; reason and conscience become 
paralyzed ; and appeals even to self-interest are not 
needed. Suggestions to " arbitrate " are then brusquely 
rejected. 

(b) In the next place, even from the very outset of 
school-days, all through the University career and, then, 
later on in manhood, we are sedulously taught to believe 
in the essential superiority — moral, intellectual and 
religious, of our own country. Instruction in history is 
altogether lop-sided ; boys and men are taught far more 
about every tenth rate man, or every tenth-rate event, in 
our national records, than about the very greatest men or 
events which concern any foreign country. Moreover, 
facts relating to War, to the annexation of other men's 
lands and to the subjugation of foreign populations oc- 
cupy much greater attention than facts relating to philos- 
ophy, religion and politics, or to social and industrial 
reform. True nobility and heroism are represented as 
embodied rather in the soldier than in the reformer, the 
philanthropist or the statesman. 

Under such education in youth and manhood, it becomes 
afterwards impossible to judge impartially respecting the 
conduct of other nations with whom we come into dispute. 
The whole tendency of that teaching is to convince us 
that foreign peoples are more likely to be in the wrong 
than ourselves, because they are less noble and more sel- 
fish ; less truthful and more treacherous. 

(c) Animosity has not only its seat in the moral 
causes which we have indicated, but they have their seat 
also in false economic ideas. There has been, — not only 
the absence of right ethical teaching, — but also the 
absence of right scientific teaching. Just as within a 
community, many persons imagine that the interests of 
the several classes are antagonistic, so nations also are 
blind to the fact that in the long-run, their interests are 
one. No one class, or group of traders or producers can 
benefit by the impoverishment of another. Equally so in 
the case of nations — living and prospering, as they do, 



by interchange of their products, ideas and discoveries, 
no one people can be really and permanently benefited by 
the impoverishment, ruin and depletion of another people. 
Tariff " wars " and tariff " walls" would never have ex- 
isted bad Governments and Legislatures perceived how 
necessary all the nations are to each other. They have not 
perceived that it is better to have rich customers than 
poor ones ; that it is better to produce chiefly what you 
can produce best; and to obtain from another nation 
what you cannot produce, except badly and dearly. In 
every ship, conveying from one land to another, cotton 
or corn, minerals or timber, raw material or manufact- 
ured goods, there is a manifestation of that great inter- 
independence of peoples which an All-Wise and All- 
Foreseeing Providence designed to be the bond of unity 
among His children. That great law of mutual need, and 
therefore of complete and constant co-operation, should 
be impressed on the mind of every citizen as an essential 
part of his education. 

(d) Another cause of this fatal and foolish strife be- 
tween those who were clearly intended for mutual service, 
is the notion that national prosperity comes chiefly from 
material power — from extension of territory ; and from 
military prestige. How wide is this from the truth ! 
Within any civilized community who is the citizen most 
truly happy in the esteem and confidence of his fellows, 
or even the man who is most likely to win a fair compe- 
tence? Surely he who is trusted and honored; who is 
known to be animated by a high sense of right, of jus- 
tice and mercy ; not he whose motives are seen to be 
those of blind selfishness and unscrupulous in his ways, 
so long as he may achieve " success." The moral law 
is as absolutely true and universal in its application, to 
nations as to individuals. That State which has its 
records least stained by outrage on the rights of others, 
by bad faith, cruelty and greed, is the one which finds it 
most easy to contract favorable agreements, and main- 
tain peaceful relations with other States. It will not be 
suspected of machinations against the property or inde- 
pendence of other countries, and the latter will conse- 
quently not prepare arms or intrigue against it. The 
people which is trusted will have less reason for expend- 
ing millions in defensive armaments or for apprehending 
treacherous designs. In a word, its honesty will be 
found to have been its best policy. Who, for instance, 
would take arms against the peaceful, the unaggressive 
and honorable Republic of Switzerland? She is strong, 
because she has no troops for aggression : she is strong, 
because — in her relations with her neighbors — she has 
kept good faith. 

(II) How the Causes of International Animosity 
may be Removed. 

The diagnosis of a disease indicates more or less clearly 
the nature of the remedy. We now proceed to consider 
how the causes of animosity above indicated should be 
dealt with. Obviously, if education respecting the mutual 
duties of States is bad or defective, there must be a 
reform in the character of that education. In the first 
place, school-books must be re-written. In the field of 
ethics teachers must lay a true foundation in this branch ; 
and in history the main object should be to lead the young 
to perceive that the experience of mankind proves that, 
in the long run, tribulation follows wrong-doing. It must 
be shown that only when the law of right has inspired 
legislators and rulers, peoples and institutions, has there 
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been true prosperity. They must be led to perceive that 
the great destiny of man is that of " working out the 
beast." Only in proportion as they have ceased to be 
guided by animal instincts and have come under the rule 
of reason and spiritual law, a true civilization has grown 
up. Our children must be led to perceive that resort to 
force, in dealings with others, is but a resort to the life 
of the brute creation. Heroism and patriotism, — the 
glory of self-sacrifice for a great cause, must indeed be 
taught; but heroism unstained by bloodshed, or with the 
suppression of the weak by the strong. It must be a pa- 
triotism which never says: "My country, wrong or 
right!" or which takes it for granted that one's country 
is necessarily in the right. It must be a patriotism which 
cares only to make one's country wiser and nobler, not 
merely more powerful and wealthy than another. 

The suggestion just made is applicable still more 
strongly to the higher branches of education at the uni- 
versity. The great seats of learning mould the thoughts 
and inspirations of those who become the world's leaders ; 
the judges and administrators of law, the religious teach- 
ers, the thinkers and the statesmen. Never will justice 
and right guide the relations of the peoples with each 
other, so long as the captains of industry, of science, 
and of government are trained chiefly to admire ideals 
which are wholly false. 

It is for the above reasons that the International Arbi- 
tration and Peace Association of Great Britain recently 
offered a prize of £50 for the best " Model Chapter " on 
Peace and War, and the connected questions for use in 
Elementary Schools. It is for this reason, also, that the 
attention of the rectors of all universities is now being 
drawn by the International Bureau of Peace at Berne, to 
certain practical questions affecting the same object. 
They have been asked to consider how far facilities are 
or can be given to undergraduates desirous of passing 
certain of their terms in any foreign university. This is 
of importance, because of the service to international 
amity which can be rendered by widely extended associa- 
tion between students of various nationality. The heads 
of universities have been further asked to consider how 
far — in the sphere of international law — prominent atten- 
tion can be given to the subject of international rights 
and duties, as well as to all modes of settling disputes 
otherwise than by war. Their attention has also been 
drawn to the question of teaching History and Political 
Geography in such a mode as may direct the attention of 
students to services rendered by men of other nations than 
their own to human progress in all its developments. 

In the next place, we have to consider how, and in 
what manner, the immense influence of the daily press 
may be exercised on behalf of international amity and 
unity, rather than on the side of international animosity. 
Of course, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the 
main object of a newspaper proprietor is to make his 
paper sell ; and that, consequently, he will choose such 
writers as will best gratify the prejudices and passions of 
the readers. It is, then, rather to the readers than to 
proprietors or editors that we must address ourselves ; 
and ask this question : Are men in all ranks of life, — and 
women as well as men, — sufficiently alive to their respon- 
sibility, as regards the particular newspapers which they 
support? It is not a matter of small moment that we 
should support journals which trade on men's hatreds and 
ignorances. It is surely wroDg to countenance those 
which proclaim that a " spirited foreign policy " is the 



chief thing to be desired ; or that the sole question is, 
what the "honor and interests" of a nation demands? 
We all know what " honor" means in this connection ; it 
is the honor of having one's own claims complied with, 
and of disregarding those of others. It is the honor of 
getting the better of a rival, at any cost, of being strong 
and victorious, — not of being right or reasonable. The 
next suggestion will perhaps be considered as one coming 
under the designation of an " unpractical fad." It is as 
follows : That newspaper proprietors should, as in the 
case of the best modern reviews, enable their readers to 
see both sides of international, as of all other subjects. 
Under the head of " Open Council " every reader should 
find fair and full statements of fact and opinion respecting 
every great question. To present a mere garbled account 
of a leading article in a foreign newspaper, or of the 
speech of a foreign statesman, is a fraud injurious to both 
nations. We must all endeavor to acquire more of the 
judicial, and to divest ourselves of the partisan spirit. 
If we are to be just in our opinions, and therefore in 
our acts, this is highly necessary. The first step in in- 
justice, is to hear only one side of a question. He who 
consents to do that, is not a good citizen of his own 
country, or of the world. The supreme duty of honest 
judgment, based on full and fair study of the facts, is one 
of the first moral duties, though daily disregarded on the 
platform and in the newspapers. 

Among the many influences which mould men's con- 
sciences, and therefore their actions, is that of the pulpit. 
An immense responsibility, therefore, devolves upon those 
who undertake to teach the great spiritual laws which 
underlie human life in all its phases. Yet the general 
indifference of preachers to the question of war and inter- 
national duties is an undoubted and surprising fact. The 
essential unity of mankind, and the universal law of 
brotherhood without distinction of race, are essential and 
remarkable features in Jesus Christ's teaching. Yet, on 
the whole, the churches have been silent as to the duties 
which the various groups of the human family owe to 
each other. The clergy leave it to be implied that it is 
their nation, to which they personally belong, which en- 
joys in a special degree God's favor and protection, 
while nothing could be more contrary to morality or truth. 
During the ten or eleven years that the present writer has 
been visiting the European cities in furtherance of the 
cause of Arbitration and Peace, he has had interviews 
with priests and ministers of all sections of religious 
thought, — British chaplains included. Seldom, however, 
has he received from them any encouragement whatever ! 
Consequently, we may add this to the numerous tasks of 
the peacemakers, — i.e., that of arousing the clergy to a 
sense of their duty in this respect. 

With regard to the false ideas which prevail, as to what 
constitutes the true prosperity of a nation, we must look 
to the institution of wide and effective teaching among 
the public at large. When the present writer was a very 
young man, he heard those wonderful speeches of John 
Bright and Richard Cobden, which aroused all England 
to a noble enthusiasm. 

It is a significant fact that the economic lessons given 
by these two men were indissolubly allied with ethical 
teaching of a very lofty kind. What gave the orators of 
the Anti-Corn Law League their hold over immense au- 
diences, representing all classes, was not a mere appeal to 
material interests. They drew their inspiration — not so 
much from a desire to increase national wealth, as from a 
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desire for peace between nations and classes, based on 
the great law of common needs and of a beneficial fra- 
ternity. Through every sentence, one perceived the 
spirit of a true morality, the desire that the peoples 
should be united, and not divided. Nothing has been 
taught or seen since which invalidates the truth of the 
doctrines thus proclaimed fifty years ago. Let us con- 
sider whether it may not be possible to call into existence 
everywhere a great popular movement which may do for 
all countries what was then done for Great Britain. 

Look at the astounding success of English industry and 
commerce ! See how her fleets of merchantmen out- 
number those of other nations on every ocean and in 
every port. That is not due solely to qualities belonging 
exclusively to them ; it is due far more to the adoption of 
that principle of Free Trade. If other nations would 
learn the lesson they would all become so bound together 
by the ties of common interest that they would, perforce, 
disdain the internecine wickedness called war. Their 
millions of young and strong workers would be engaged 
in productive labor, instead of passing their best years in 
the barrack-room and on the parade-ground. Millions of 
money would be saved for beneficent institutions, and the 
general good, instead of being wasted on instruments of 
slaughter. Thus viewed, Free Trade is not a mere eco- 
nomic doctrine ; it becomes an international policy, based 
upon the reciprocal needs of men ; and a foundation for 
unity and brotherhood. 

Among; the influences which make for Peace is that of 
Democratic or Republican forms of government. At the 
same time, it must be said that in such States as Great 
Britain, the wide extension of the suffrage and the abso- 
lute power of parliament to control legislation and gov- 
ernment, afford ample security against interference on the 
part of the monarch or the aristocratic and military 
classes. Bearing in mind such exceptions, it is clear that 
the growing power of the working classes is favorable to 
our cause. They have no pride in military glory, from 
which they derive no personal advantage ; while under- 
going an undue share of the suffering involved by conflict. 
The interests and demands of labor concentrate the atten- 
tion of those engaged in it on home affairs. It matters 
little to them whether the prestige or so-called honor of 
the country is engaged in some international dispute. 
Again, with the great facilities for communication between 
populations, there is increasing solidarity of opinion and 
of sympathy between the proletariat everywhere in their 
battle against the capitalist and the employer. Practi- 
cally, therefore, they are laying the foundation of a true 
international unity. 

On the other hand, it is possible that the people, how- 
ever politically free, may fall too much under the power 
of professional and self-seeking politicians. These latter 
may, at some given moment, hound on their followers to 
a policy of vindictiveness and aggression upon a foreign 
State. The people may be told that the foreigner with 
whom they have a dispute, — being monarchical or aristo- 
cratic, or a bourgeois oligarchy, is animated by a desire 
to crush them. The masses, not having adequate time or 
means for full attention to foreign politics, may possibly 
fall under the sway of such leaders ; and be led into the 
adoption of military adventures. We must not, there- 
fore, trust too implicitly, to a democracy for the blessing 
of peace. This can only be secured by an enlightened 
public opinion in favor of justice towards other peoples. 

Alike under a constitutional monarchy and under a 



republic, there must be permanent and enlightened con- 
trol over foreign affairs on the part of the nation at large. 
At present, governments are too much left without ade- 
quate supervision ! They may enter into dangerous 
and compromising engagements or controversies which 
are unknown to the public. Only at the last moment, 
when it is too late, perhaps, is the latter made aware of 
the fact of a dangerous international crisis ; and it may 
find itself committed to a conflict which it cannot prevent. 
In the course of a long correspondence between the two 
governments, angry feelings may have been excited on 
both sides ; until passion has usurped the place of reason, 
and neither people will give way. Among the remedies, 
therefore, against international animosity, there should 
be formed in every country a permanent national council 
for foreign affairs. It should be alike independent of the 
government and of the electors, for the former are more or 
less actuated by party motives, while the latter are — until 
informed — ignorant of the facts. This council should be 
essentially one of a juridical character, consisting mainly 
of persons experienced in public affairs, or trained in the 
administration of justice. To this body should be com- 
municated, under an enactment to that effect, every docu- 
ment affecting the relations between the home country and 
other States. It should further have the right and the 
duty to communicate its opinion, when necessary, to the 
government ; and to lay before the legislature any infor- 
mation with which the representatives of the people 
should be made acquainted. Whenever a serious dispute 
arises, this council should formulate a complete statement 
of the case, and be empowered to place itself in com- 
munication with any similar body existing in the coun- 
try, with whom the dispute has arisen. Such reference 
would naturally have for its object a conference between 
the two bodies. It should be further declared, by law, 
that no government shall proceed to hostilities until a full 
statement has been drawn up by the national council in 
question, and submitted to the decision of parliament or 
congress. 

The great evil of war is probably due, more or less 
directly, to several causes other than those enumerated at 
the commencement of this paper; but it has not been 
thought necessary to extend the sphere of discussion. 

I believe that if these causes only could be adequately 
dealt with, the world would enter on a new and better era. 
A higher destiny would be opened to the dwellers on this 
earth. The sacred laws, upon the observance of which 
the welfare of mankind depends, would be more widely 
observed; and that welfare depends, in the long run, — 
not chiefly on material facts, but on man's obedience to 
the moral law. Until he obeys it, there can be no escape 
from the miseries which have afflicted this world, and which 
have been so great a mystery to the thinkers of all ages. 

If man shares the Divine Nature, if he is made in the 
image of the Creator, the moral law will and must become 
supreme. It is this hope and this belief which have 
inspired those who have labored in all times and in all 
lands for the foundat ; on of a Kingdom of Heaven in this 
world. It is unquestionable that in man we find powers 
which unite him with God, because they are divine in 
origin and inspiration. What has to be done, is to bring 
about the necessary development and authority of those 
powers over life and conduct, — not in a few exceptional 
representatives of the race, but in the whole human fam- 
ily. The supremacy of the law of love and the suppres- 
sion of the rule of hate, is the goal of all our efforts, 



